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EDITORIALS 


The point in the new amendment to 
the library law which is of immediate 
concern to all directors of village and 
township libraries has to do with the 
library tax rate. Village and township 
boards have no authority over the rate 
of tax for the library. The rate as voted 
by the people must be levied annually. 
The rate may never exceed the maxi- 
mum rate allowed by law. At present 
this rate is one and two-tenths mills. 
Whenever a village or township wishes 
to change the tax rate for the library, 
a referendum vote will be necessary. It 
is a wise precaution for the chairman 
of the finance committee of the library 
board to notify the village or township 
board of the library tax rate and to ask 
that the tax be certified to the county 
clerk. 

In the case of libraries in cities, the 
directors must annually petition the 
city council for the amount of appro- 
priation required for the ensuing year. 
It is within the power of the city 
council to appropriate whatever amount 
it sees fit provided it does not exceed 
one and two-tenths mills, the maximum 
rate. 





The American Library Association, 
in conference at Yale University, passed 
a resolution on the special need for 
adequate support for public libraries, 
during the period of economic depres- 
sion. 

The resolution pointed out three im- 
portant contributions which the public 
library can make to the unemployed ; 
an opportunity to prepare for different 
types of work, a profitable use of leis- 
ure time, through general and cultural 
reading, and a strengthening of the 
morale of these people. This last item 
alone is a great achievement for any 
civic community. 

If the financial situation is not 
righted soon, the group of unemployed 
will be greatly augmented by the high 


school and college graduates of last 


June, who hope to enter the economic 
field. 


The Library Extension Division has 
cooperated with the American Library 
Association by sending a copy of this 
resolution to Governor Louis L. Em- 
merson, Secretary of State William J. 
Stratton, who is also State Librarian, 
and to all Illinois mayors of cities, 
presidents of village boards and town- 
ship supervisors of communities hav- 
ing public libraries and to the secre- 
taries of the library boards. 





Pledges to complete the million dol- 
lar endowment fund of the American 
Library Association, have been made. 

At the third general session of the 
American Library Association Confer- 
ence at Yale University, Harry M. 
Lyndenberg, a member of the Execu- 
tive Board, reported that only $3,300 
was necessary to complete the fund. M. 
Llewellyn Raney, director of Chicago 
University Libraries, suggested that the 
money be raised at once, and pledged a 
sustaining membership of $100 in the 
name of Chicago University. Tele- 
grams from all parts of the United 
States, in response to letters from the 
special Membership Committee were 
read which pledged subscriptions. The 
entire amount was forthcoming in less 
than half an hour. Following is a list 
of the contributors from Illinois: 

M. L. Raney, Chicago University. 

Theodore W. Koch, for Northwestern 
University. 

Lincoln Library, Springfield. 

Withers Public Library, Blooming- 
ton. 

Mrs. Kersey Coates Reed, Lake 
Forest. 

Mrs. Edgar Martin, Chicago. 

The Association hopes now to meet 
the condition of another friendly foun- 
dation for an additional million dollars. 
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The satisfactory adjustment of the 
finances will give the Association a 
budget which will prevent any curtail- 
ment of work outlined by the officers 
and committees. Extension of library 
service and adult education are prob- 
lems for each state to work out as local 
conditions permit, yet each relys upon 
the National Headquarters for informa- 
tion, plans and encouragement. 





Legislation for state aid for county 
libraries was more fortunate in Penn- 
sylvania than in Illinois. The Illinois 
General Assembly defeated the state 
aid bill on third reading in the House. 
The bill called for a biennial appropria- 
tion for $25,000 to aid counties in es- 
tablishing libraries. The amount to be 
given to each county was in proportion 
to the expenditures for the library, and 
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to continue for only the first three 
years. 

The Pennsylvania law carries a bien- 
nial appropriation of $20,000. This sum 
is to be apportioned to counties for the 
establishment or maintenance of libra- 
ries according to a sliding scale of ex- 
penditures. 

No library is to receive more than 
$2,500 in one year. The grant to the 
library is to continue from year to 
year. 

A part of the state fund of $20,000 
may also be used to purchase books to 
loan to counties in demonstration of 
the value of county libraries. 

The last provision is a very profitable 
one for the Pennsylvania Extension 
Division. It provides the means for 
carrying on demonstrations to stimulate 
an interest in libraries and to show the 
economic value of the larger library 
unit. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By Auice Wit.fams, President. 


October 21 to 23 are the dates for 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Library Association, which will 
be held in Peoria at the Hotel Pere 
Marquette. The trustees and the staff 
of the Peoria Library and the officers 
and executive committee of the Illinois 
Library Association cordially invite all 
of the members and friends of the 
library profession in Illinois to attend. 

The program committee has secured 
speakers of note and charm to con- 
tribute to the program. We expect to 
have Sarah A. Askew of the New Jer- 
sey Library Commission as the speaker 
at the banquet. The meeting opens 
Wednesday noon, October 21 and the 


first general session will be a dinner 
meeting, followed by a Book Sym- 
posium. A number of the well known 
librarians of the state will contribute 
book reviews. The other sessions will 
be of equal interest and value. 

We hope that 1931 will be the ban- 
ner year in attendance. The oppor- 
tunity for professional growth and in- 
spiration in a year which promises to 
be the greatest test which libraries have 
yet met should not be allowed to pass 
unused. 


A tentative program will soon be sent 
to each member and library of the state. 
Watch for it and read it! 
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SELECTION OF THE SITE FOR A BRANCH PUBLIC LIBRARY* 


By Howarp L. HuGuHEs, Librarian, Free Public Library, Trenton, N. J. 


The topic assigned to me I take to 
call for an expression of principles 
which will guide library authorities in 
choosing a site for a branch public 
library. The subject has been handled 
so well before by Messrs. Brett, 
Wheeler, Yust and others that I find 
myself merely reiterating an old doc- 
trine which personal experience has 
made more real than when I knew it 
only in the abstract. 

We librarians take it for granted that 
a branch public library will be equipped 
with good books and that a branch’s 
chief function is to have its books read 
as much as possible by as many people 
as possible. Is there a principle or set 
of principles which will help us to 
locate our branch libraries most effec- 
tively for the accomplishment of this 
purpose ? 

In answer, your speaker proposes the 
following thesis: A branch library 
ought to be placed as close as possible, 
even at considerable cost, to the main 
“community cross roads” corner, if not 
on the corner itself, then as near to it 
as possible on the main traffic stream 
of the community or neighborhood 
which the branch is intended to serve. 
In other words, the branch ought to 
be where the most members of a com- 
munity daily resort or pass. (I distin- 
guish between members of the com- 
munity and those who merely pass 
through it to another community.) 

The main argument behind this 
principle is the fact that a branch 
library (even more than a central 
library) is an agency of distribution 
and that its problem in that respect 
closely resembles the problem of retail 
stores. A brief glance at business litera- 
ture on the subject of location is 
thoroughly convincing that location is 
perhaps the most important factor in 
the success of retail business. To put 
it another way, many a well managed 


store has failed to realize its fullest pos- 
sibilities, or has failed entirely, because 
of unwise location. Chain store man- 
agement, which is practically in agree- 
ment with the principle of location as 
I have expressed it above, has made 
almost an exact science of location. 
Some experts have predicted in ad- 
vance, within a few hundred dollars, 
the annual sales of a newly located 
store, so accurately are they able to 
evaluate the location factor. 

What objections to this principle are 
offered by those who approach the prob- 
lem for the first time? Let me list some 
of them. 

(a) Excessive cost. This objection 
may be valid. The cost of an ideal main 
street location may be prohibitive, 
especially if only “built upon” or “im- 
proved” lots are available. I can not 
attempt to say what cost is excessive, 
each city will have its own sense of 
values. In a Trenton experience we feel 
that we have been entirely justified in 
buying a lot which cost 46% of the 
cost of the building. In other words, 
nearly one-third of the total appropria- 
tion for ground and building went for 
ground. 

A poor location even though cheap 
may easily prove to be more costly than 
an expensive but good one. For one 
thing, when business makes a mistake, 
it readily scraps it. In civic matters, on 
the other hand, we are a hundred times 
more inert. A branch library, once 
built, acquires a certain degree of per- 
manency and hence is the more reason 
that it be wisely located. 

Looking at the problem from the 
standpoint of cost per circulation, as 
the Wheeler doctrine insists we should, 
a Trenton experience offers a fair ex- 
ample. The city pays about 4% on its 
bonds. A branch in temporary location 
two blocks off the main thoroughfare 
on a lot worth about $15,000 had come 


* Paper given at the Buildings Round Table meeting at the A. L. A. conference, 1931, 


New Haven. 
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to a standstill with an annual circula- 
tion of 75,000. In this instance the 
carrying charge on the lot was 8 mills 
per volume circulation. When the same 
branch, relocated on the main street on 
a lot costing $28,000 reaches an annual 
circulation of 140,000 as it promises to 
do in its second year, the interest 
charge on the cost of the location will 
still be 8 mills per volume of circula- 
tion. 


(b) Another objector will perhaps 
argue that a branch library on a main 
street location takes a valuable piece of 
property out of the ratables. In an- 
swer we may say that the business 
pushed off the library site will go else- 
where down the line and extend the 
business district with a compensating 
increase of ratables there. 


In a Trenton experience we found it 
necessary to acquire by condemnation 
the branch site mentioned above. The 
condemnation commissioners placed a 
value upon the lot so far in excess of 
its assessed valuation that reasonably 
increased assessments were made all 


along the line, with the result that the 
city is now receiving additional tax re- 
ceipts far in excess of what it would 
have received had the lot been devoted 
to business. 


(c) Another objector may call a 
branch library a “blind spot.” It is an 
accepted axiom that businesses located 
together help each other by that very 
fact. To locate a non-business building 
in such a group may produce what real 
estate men call a “blind spot.” The 
best example is a church which is gen- 
erally closed during the day and but 
dimly lighted once or twice a week at 
night. A “blind spot” draws no cus- 
tomers who may purchase elsewhere in 
the immediate vicinity. I argued with 
a realtor who took this point of view re- 
garding a branch library that the 
library was by no means a “blind spot.” 
A subsequent survey in Trenton seems 
to indicate that the daily patronage of 
two branches in business sections ex- 
ceeds that of the smaller stores, equals 
that of most others except in the case 
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of the Saturday patronage of food 
stores. 

The branch library besides may be 
attractively lighted at night and hence 
altogether carry its full share in enliv- 
ening as well as bringing people to a 
business section. 

(d) Some will argue that a branch 
library will be better located on a back 
street because of a more quiet sur- 
roundings where safer and less con- 
gested traffic conditions prevail. In 
answer it may be said that modern 
buildings can fairly resist outside noise. 
Besides, a branch’s function as a dis- 
tributor is more important than its 
function of offering a quiet place for 
reading and study. 

Automobile traffic is probably no 
more dangerous relatively on a main 
street where there is better traffic con- 
trol than on a side street. Library 
patrons who live on the far side of the 
main traffic street with respect to the 
library, will have to cross this street 
whether the library is on the main 
street or several blocks in the rear. 


Parking space may be an important 
consideration at a central building, but 
of far less importance at a branch be- 
cause most of its patrons walk to it. 


(e) The last objectors to a main 
street site whom I shall mention are 
the old-fashioned people who see no 
need for a costly site when a cheap one 
several blocks back is available. They 
argue that we are making everything 
too easy for everybody and that people 
who really want books will go for them. 
The simple answer is that many hun- 
dreds more will go for books if made 
convenient. Rare are the Lincolns 
willing to walk miles for a book. The 
high pressure of modern life demands 
and deserves every consideration for 
convenieace. Besides, as President 
Strohm reminded us, “the library has 
many competitors, our superiors in 
aggressiveness and ingenuity.” Good 
reading must compete with other forms 
of mental stimulation and relaxation 
which are convenient,—the movies, the 
radio and the cheap magazines. As 
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Mr. Brett once stated in a letter quoted 
by Mr. Wheeler: “We are ministering 
not only to those who appreciate books 
and will make sacrifices to obtain them, 
but to a much larger number who are 
indifferent and must be attracted... . 
So important do I consider a central 
location” continued Mr. Brett “that I 
think you would be justified in paying 
any possible price for it.” 

As I have said above, the gospel I 
preach is not new. With the develop- 
ment of chain stores and branch banks 
it is perhaps even more timely than 
ever before. It was vigorously ex- 
pounded at the Hot Springs conference 
in 1923 by Mr. Wheeler in a paper en- 
titled, “The Influence of Location and 
Planning upon Library Operating 
Costs,” a valuable document for con- 
vincing city officials. Mr. Wheeler cited 
numerous instances of losses in circu- 
lation of from 3 to 35 per cent when a 
main street location was replaced by 
one of lesser convenience, even when 


the latter location enjoyed a new and 
attractive building. 


In another paper, “Factors of Econ- 


omy in Branch Library Buildings,” 
(L.J. 33:1) Mr. Wheeler said : 

“Outside of extravagance in the 
building itself, the greatest factor of 
waste in library planning is the in- 
excusable failure to realize that loca- 
tion may mean as much as the building 
in rendering the greatest service.” 

Mr. Yust has expressed branch site 
requirements as follows: 

(a) somewhere near the center of the 
district to be served. 

(b) on a prominent thorofare—not 
just near it but right on it. 

(c) preferably near or on a car line 
or lines. 

(d) preferably near to the schools 
of the neighborhood, but not directly 
adjoining. 

(e) not near any objectionable fac- 
tory or business. 

(f) preferably a corner lot. 

In Trenton, in two recent instances, 
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we have followed this main street busi- 
ness centre doctrine. 

One new branch is a neighborhood 
business district, squeezed into a rented 
store 18 by 20 feet, started off with a 
hundred thousand annual circulation. 

Another, in a new building on the 
main thoroughfare, showed an increase 
of 51 per cent in the first year as com- 
pared with the previous year in rented 
quarters two blocks in the rear. 


Summary 


Every city tends to subdivide into 
smaller communities. They may orig- 
inally have been separate villages before 
annexation or separate real estate de- 
velopments or they may be the result 
of geographical conditions such as 
streams, canals, parks, railroads or 
zoned areas. Each such community will 
likely have its business centre in which 
the chain food stores, the branch bank 
and the moving picture house are lo- 
cated. Here generally is the place to 
locate the branch library. (Incidentally, 
the president of a large chain of drug 
stores especially commends the prox- 
imity to the neighborhood moving pic- 
ture house and the branch bank as val- 
uable factors in locating retail stores. 
[Printers Ink—p. 109]). 

Most other problems aside from loca- 
tion, that one faces in selecting a site 
may be regarded as particular rather 
than general. The size of the lot and 
the distribution of branches through- 
out a city will have to be decided upon 
according to local conditions. 

In general it may be said -that a lot 
100 by 100 feet offers a fair setting 
for a branch anticipating 100,000 to 
200,000 circulation. It is generally 
agreed that a well branched city brings 
library service within a half mile or not 
more than a mile of every citizen in a 
residential district. The writer does 
not, of course, argue that a very little 
community must have a branch of its 
own, but, that such branches as are pro- 
vided shall be boldly out on the battle 
front and in the thick of the fray of 
modern life. 
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House Bill No. 271 passed both 
Houses of the Legislature and was ap- 
proved by the Governor on July 7, 1931. 

The bill amends the present library 
law for the most part in clearing up 
some of the ambiguities and contra- 
dictions for village and township libra- 
ries. 

A community wishing to establish a 
library may now elect a board of di- 
rectors at the same time the election is 
held to establish the library. 

Vacancies on library boards may be 
filled by the remaining directors until 
the next annual library election. 

The library tax for village and town- 
ship libraries must be levied annually 
and the rate levied must be the rate 
voted by the people providing that it 
does not exceed the legal rate which at 
present is one and two-tenths mills. 

The changes in sections 13-15 author- 
izes the Board of Library Directors to 
hold the title to library property, and 
to enter into contracts to purchase 
sites and buildings and to construct 
buildings. 

Authority is given to the directors 
to make payment for site and building 
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in whole or in part. The language as 
to borrowing money on mortgage is 
clarified. 

These sections 13-15 apply to library 
buildings in cities as well as in villages 
and townships. 


The Legislative Committee of the 
Illinois Library Association has been 
working on this amendment for two 
years. The chief credit both for the 
drafting of the changes and securing 
the favorable action of the Legislature 
and the approval of the Governor is 
due to Otto F. Barnett, chairman of 
the Committee. Mr. Barnett gave gen- 
erously of his time in his office and 
came to Springfield a number of times 
to confer with House and Senate Com- 
mittees. 

House Bill No. 391 provides for the 
election of township trustees only once 
in two years in conformity with other 
township officers. 

Senate Bill No. 42 changes the cities, 
which may arrange for pensions for 
library employees, from those having 
100,000 population to 500,000 popula- 
tion. 


A. L. A. CONFERENCE—YALE 


A large delegation of librarians from 
Illinois wended their way by special 
train and automobile to New Haven 
for the American Library Association 
Conference. 

The total attendance was 3,225, the 
largest conference in the history of the 
Association. 

Yale hospitably opened its dormi- 
tories fer living quarters, its cafeteria 
with excellent food, and courteous ser- 
vice, and its halls and galleries for 
lectures, headquarters and sectional 
meetings. 

The beautiful Sterling Memorial 
Library offered a common meeting 
place. Each afternoon librarians con- 
gregated there to greet friends, ex- 
change opinions on what the public 
should be reading, how to let them 
know about it, and the way to serve 
those who do know the most efficiently. 


Tea and ices made tongues fluent and 
voices animated. Guides were ever 
ready to show small groups the small 
collection of books that made up Yale’s 
first library, the Linonia and Brothers 
Library, and reading rooms and through 
the offices and stacks, not forgetting to 
demonstrate the rapid service of the 
new carriers which brought books from 
the farthermost stack to the delivery 
desk. 

In the early morning librarians could 
be seen, book in hand, studying the 
architecture of the building and carv- 
ings in wood and stone. Dr. Keogh had 
carefully prepared a pamphlet descrip- 
tive of the beautiful carvings. These 
pamphlets were distributed with the 
A. L. A. program at the registration 
desk. 

In the absence of President Angell, 
Dr. Keogh welcomed the delegates “to 
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the Sterling Memorial Library, to Yale 
and all the departments and all that 
Yale has.” 

President Strohm’s address was en- 
titled “Intellectual freedom and In- 
tegrity.” It was brilliant, thoughtful, 
idealistic, yet forceful and was written 
in beautiful English. In comparing the 
university with the public as an agency 
for the distribution of knowledge he 
says “The leaders of public libraries 
are not charged with the pursuit of 
scholarship but as promoters of sound 
public thinking. We may perhaps speak 
in the same faith as our academic col- 
leagues, as we are both defenders of the 
bill of rights of a self-governing people 
to intellectual freedom; we can be 
faithful to such a trust only if we pre- 
serve the integrity of our declared pur- 
pose.” 

Frederick A. Whiting, President of 
the American Federation of Arts, Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, lecturer, Yale Uni- 
versity and Stuart Chase, gave ad- 
dresses before the general sessions. Mr. 


Whiting made a plea for cooperation 
in a “campaign to bring greater under- 
standing of the value of art to the 


people of America. There is a 
bright day ahead for the place of art 
in American life, if out of two organ- 
izations can wisely develop construc- 
tive joint programs.” 

Stuart Chase spoke on “Leisure time 
in the machine age.” Leisure time, he 
says has already increased three hours 
per day, and will be lengthened still 
further. Industry. has been quick to 
take advantage. “The total costs of 
leisure time activities run to twenty- 
one billions or about one quarter of the 
national income. Approximately half 
of it is mechanized. Thus, we have a 
huge industry, a huge investment with 
thousands of business men concerned 
with furnishing us with leisure-time 
goods and services. They have the same 
problems of overhead costs, overproduc- 
tion, rate of turnover, breaking down 
sales resistance, as have other indus- 
tries. Innumerable cases are on record 
of families giving up essential housing 
space, clothing and even food to buy 
more gasoline. To this vast industrial 
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bloc the expansion of leisure time is im- 
portant solely that we may thus con- 
sume more leisure-time goods, thus 
speeding up turnover and profit. 

“The battle is joined between gen- 
uine and rewarding uses of leisure, and 
what may be termed watching, or pull- 
ing the levers of, jumping jacks; be- 
tween people like yourselves and myself, 
who have some conception of life’s real 
values, and the high-pressure gentle- 
men, who want to sell the nation more 
stuff—the faster it wears out the bet- 
ter; the more fads the merrier. 

“On the one side, participating forms 
of recreation: such as mountain climb- 
ing, camping, gardening, naturalizing, 
amateur acting, and books—good books. 
On the other side second-hand and 
third-hand participation : clicking turn- 
stiles, Roman stadia, burning up the 
roads, Hollywood, jazz, gin, Coney Is- 
land, dollar-a-hole golf, comic strips, 
wood pulp confession magazines and 
books—bad books.” 

Librarians as a group have a large 
opportunity to aid in the solving of 
the question of the best use of leisure 
time. 

The question of annual or biennial 
conferences was decided in favor of the 
annual meeting. Less than one third of 
the members voted on the question, but 
of those voting, two to one voted for 
the annual meeting. 

A change in the membership dues 
will go into effect in January, 1932. 
The initiation fee of one dollar will be 
abolished and the two dollar member- 
ship will be raised to three dollars. 
The fund derived from this increase 
will go toward improving the Bulletin. 

In accordance with the resolution 
passed by the council at the mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago, a plan for federal 
aid for rural libraries was adopted by 
the council on June 22. The plan asks 
for a grant of $100,000,000 extended 
over a period of ten years. The reso- 
lution in full follows: 

Resolved, That the Council of the 
A. L. A. advocates the appropriation by 
the Congress of the United States of 
$100,000,000 as an equalizing and 
stimulating fund for rural public 
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library service to be expended over a 
ten year period: 

The fund to be appropriated to the 
Librarian of Congress and administered 
by a federal library commission con- 
sisting of the Librarian of Congress 
as chairman, and including possibly the 
Director of Agricultural Extension in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States and two librarians ex- 
perienced in library extension to be 
appointed by the President; or 

The fund to be appropriated to and 
administered by a federal library com- 
mission of which the Librarian of Con- 
gress is a member, including possibly 
the Director of Agricultural Extension 
in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Commissioner of Education 
of the United States and two librarians 
experienced in library extension to be 
appointed by the President; or 

The fund to be appropriated to and 
administered by a federal library com- 
mission to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The fund to be divided among the 
states, territories and possessions on 
the basis of rural population according 
to the latest census; 

The share of the state, territory or 
possession to be turned over to its 
library extension agency upon submis- 
sion of a plan satisfactory to the fed- 
eral commission for its use for the 
development, administration and ex- 
tension of large unit rural public 
library service; the state’s share of the 
fund to be held to the credit of the 
state until after it has a reasonable 
chance to comply and the full sum 
given them. 

Resolved, further, that the Library 
Extension Board be authorized to pro- 
ceed in accordance with the above reso- 
lution with the advice and cooperation 
of the Committee on Federal and State 
Relations and with the approval of the 
Executive Board. 

Following the adoption of the reso- 
lution by the council, the Library Ex- 
tension Committee held a conference 
with the Chairman of the Committee 
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on Federal Relations, Ralph Munn, and 
with the Executive Board of the League 
of Library commissions. Mr. Munn ad- 
vised against too hasty action. Mr. 
Lester, speaking for the Library Ex- 
tension Committee said that the entire 
committee and all state agencies would 
have an opportunity to offer any con- 
structive suggestions. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
Association was one recognizing the un- 
usual opportunity for library service 
brought about by the economic depres- 
sion. Following is the resolution: 

“The present economic depression 
with its accompanying unemployment 
has stimulated the demand for library 
service, increased the circulation of 
books and enlarged the contribution 
which libraries make in the preparation 
for new types of employment, in the 
profitable use of leisure time and in the 
maintenance of public morale. We call 
these facts to the attention of the gov- 
ernors and legislatures of the various 
states and to all public officials of coun- 
ties, cities and towns and urge them to 
allow no reduction of appropriation for 
books and service, but to maintain the 
libraries of the country in their full 
efficiency in this period of special need.” 

The new officers of the Association 
for 1931-32 are: President, Josephine 
A. Rathbone, vice director, Pratt In- 
stitute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y.; first 
vice-president, Charles E. Rush, asso- 
ciate librarian, Sterling Memorial Li- 
brary, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; second vice-president, Beatrice 
Winser, librarian, Public Library, 
Newark, N. J.; treasurer, Matthew 8S. 
Dudgeon, librarian, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Executive 
Board, Sydney B. Mitchell, director, 
Librarianship, Berkeley, Cal., and 
Gratia A. Countryman, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Illinois librarians elected to member- 
ship on the council are, Anne M. Boyd, 
University of California, School of 
assistant professor University of Illi- 
nois Library School, Urbana, and Adah 
F. Whitcomb, supervisor, schools de- 
partment, Public Library, Chicago. 
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MUSCLE SHOALS CRUISE 
Art Extension Committee 


By BLANCHE Gray, Librarian, Public Library, Mattoon. 


Most Librarians, throughout Illinois, 
are interested in the work of the Art 
Extension Committee. One of the most 
interesting and helpful projects of this 
Committee has been the annual tours 
conducted by Dr. H. E. Hieronymus 
and Lorado Taft. These tours have 
usually been to some part of Illinois, 
but this year the tour was by steamer 
from St. Louis to Muscle Shoals and 
return. The steamer, Cape Girardeau, 
accommodating 125 persons, was chart- 
ered for the trip, and leaving St. Louis 
the evening of June 18th, went down 
the Mississippi River to Cairo, up the 
Ohio River to Paducah, and up the 
Tennessee River, through Kentucky 
and Tennessee, clipping the northeast 
corner of Mississippi, to Muscle Shoals 
at Florence, Alabama, and returning, 
reached St. Louis, June 25th. 

Most of the party reached St. Louis 
the morning of June 18th, and after 
assignment of cabins for the trip, the 
entire party met at the City Club of St. 
Louis for luncheon. Here, after a brief 
program of greetings from members of 
the City Club and Chamber of Com- 
merce, busses were waiting for all mem- 
bers of the group, and a delightful 
afternoon tour of the city followed. 
This tour included Shaw’s Gardens, 
Forest Park, Municipal Art Museum, 
Jefferson Memorial (Lindbergh relics) 
and Soldan High School. After din- 
ner, served at the Union Avenue Chris- 
tian Church, the busses were again 
waiting for the party, taking them to 
the Open Air Municipal Opera to see 
the charming Opera “Music in May,” 
and after the Opera, directly to the 
boat, which left at midnight. 

It was a very tired group of people, 
who boarded the steamer that night, 
but after a good night’s rest, everyone 
was looking forward to the first stop at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Reaching there 
on schedule time, at 10:30 a. m., it 
looked as if the entire city had turned 


out to greet us. Automobiles were 
waiting, and after a tour of the city, 
the party was taken to the beautiful 
grounds of the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers’ College. Here the stu- 
dents were assembled in the open air 
amphitheatre, located under wonderful 
big shade trees, and after community 
singing, and an exchange of greetings, 
a delightful reception followed in the 
main college building. 

The next stop was at Cairo—the 
steamer reaching there at 5:00 o’clock. 
Here again, automobiles were waiting, 
and the party was taken for a tour of 
the city. Stopping at the Public 
Library, everyone was greeted by our 
own charming Effie Lansden and her 
entire staff of assistants and trustees, 
who most cordially explained the many 
interesting things about their library, 
but best of all (for it had been such a 
warm day) served delicious frappe to 
the entire party. 

Leaving Cairo at 6:30 p. m., and 
after dinner at 7:00 p. m., the evening 
was spent out on deck with Community 
singing, and a delightful lecture by 
Lorado Taft. About 1:00 a. m., Sat- 
urday, the steamer passed Paducah, 
Ky., and on into the Tennessee River. 
The entire day Saturday was spent on 
board. The day was a short one, how- 
ever, for with two lectures by Mr. Taft; 
discussions on various subjects by mem- 
bers of the group; reading of historical 
books from the little library, so 
thoughtfully sent along by the Library 
Extension Division; music by the 
orchestra, composed of musicians from 
the Urbana High School and Univer- 
sity, under the very capable leadership 
of Capt. Graham Overgard; and com- 
munity singing, time passed only too 
soon. 

Sunday was another day on board 
with no stops, except at Riverton locks, 
until we reached Florence, Ala., at 6:30 
p.m. A stop was scheduled for Shiloh 
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Battlefield National Park, but, because 
of low water, it was thought best to 
push on. 

In this connection an interesting 
thing happened. It had become doubt- 
ful, due to low water, whether the 
steamer Cape Girardeau, would be able 
to reach its destination, Florence, Ala. 
On a previous day, Mr. Anderson of the 
Steamship Company, and Dr. J. H. 
Beard, had left the boat, and by auto, 
had gone on an important mission. 
This mission was to go inland where 
they could communicate with Govern- 
ment authorities at Muscle Shoals, and 
to find out if there would be enough 
water in the Tennessee River to get 
our steamer to Florence, Ala. On Sat- 
urday night, Mr. Anderson and Dr. 
Beard were again taken on board, and 
they returned with the good news that 
6 feet of water would be guaranteed 
(the amount necessary to float the 
boat.) It was learned later that 1 foot 
of water had been released from Wilson 
Lake at Muscle Shoals to enable us 
to reach our destination. 

The visit to the tri-cities of Florence, 
Sheffield and Tuscumbia, from 6:30 p. 
m., Sunday until 1:00 p. m., Monday, 
was most delightful. Sunday evening 
was spent at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Florence, where they showed the 
true southern hospitality in both the 
reception and the bountiful fried 
chicken dinner, served the entire party. 

Monday morning was spent at Muscle 
Shoals, where many eyes were opened, 
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as never before, to the wonderful ni- 
trate plants owned there by our govern- 
ment. 


After leaving Florence, Shiloh Na- 
tional Park was reached at 7:30 p. m. 
It was quite an experience to see the 
park by moonlight, but in many re- 
spects it was a most interesting one. 

Interesting visits were made at 
Metropolis and Chester on the return 
trip, and it was with much regret that 
the group of Art Extensioners landed 
in St. Louis on Thursday morning. 


The trip was a success from every 
standpoint, for, with the varied, in- 
structive programs given throughout 
the week; the many historical spots 
visited; the genial hospitality of our 
hosts all along the way; it was a trip 
never to be forgotten, and too much 
praise cannot be given to Dr. Hierony- 
mus and Lorado Taft for arranging 
these tours which do so much to pro- 
mote harmonious relations between dif- 
ferent parts of our state, as well as 
with other states. 


Communities represented on the trip 
were: Bloomington, Cairo, Canton, 
Champaign, Chicago, Decatur, East 
Moline, Elgin, Emden, Eureka, Flora, 
Joliet, Kankakee, Kewanee, Mackinaw, 
Mattoon, Minier, Mt. Carmel, Normal, 
Ottawa, Peoria, Philo, Quincy, Shef- 
field, Springfield, Taylorville, Urbana, 
Waukegan, Wheaton, Illinois, and Vin- 
cennes, Ind., Oberlin, Ohio, and St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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WARREN COUNTY LIBRARY 


In summing up the year’s work of 
the Warren County Library from every 
quarter of the county came letters to 
the secretary of the Board of Directors 
and to the librarian indicating the use 
of the library. 

A few of these letters are printed be- 
low: 


Gerlaw, Illinois, 
June 8, 1931. 
Dear Sir: 

For nine years I have been closely 
connected with a small community 
library. Two years in grade school, 
four years in high school, one year in 
business and now two years in college 
this little library has proved indispen- 
sible to me. 


In these years I have had the privi- 
lege of using the county library, high 
school library and that belonging to the 
college—a Carnegie library with sev- 
eral thousand books, but I have never 
broken away from using the little com- 
munity library in my home village. 
There are only 200 books, including 
adult and juvenile, both fiction and 
non-fiction compared to the several 
thousand books in the other libraries. 
The well selected magazines found 
there that fit well into the typical 
American homes are a delight to me, 
still. 


The library fills a place in the com- 
munity that can be filled by no other 
institution. Possibly the church comes 
first as a leader in the community, yet 
I hestitate in placing it before the li- 
brary. If the church is the spiritual 
center of the community, then I say 
without any diffidence the library is the 
intellectual center. 


To me, for no other reason, these 
libraries should be maintained and de- 
veloped because of the children of 
school age. The library I have been 
closely associated with serves seven 
schools. It is a splendid sight to see our 
sturdy young boys and girls of the rural 
district trooping into the community 
libraries in search of the better things 


of life and in search of learning how 
to live more fully. 


As a mother of a young son told me 
recently, “We parents of the country 
boys and girls have come to the place 
where we are demanding the best for 
our children, too. I hope to see the day 
when there is a circulating library in 
every one room school building in 
America for the use of both parents 
and pupils.” 

Very truly yours, 
EARLE BENNETT, 
A library patron. 


Monmouth, IIL., 

Route 5, 

June 16, 1931. 
My Dear Dr. Rosrnson: 


You asked me to tell you what we 
think of our “school station library.” 
We use the books and magazines so 
much that it would be hard for us to 
get along without them. Our teacher 
uses them a lot too. She reads aloud 
to us each day. I like the Child Life 
and John Martins Book and like to look 
at the Popular Mechanics and the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. Our 
teacher wants to have the Nature Maga- 
zine next year. All the children who 
can read have books at their desks most 
of the time. They read when they have 
their lessons done. School is pleasanter 
and more interesting since we have our 
library. 

RoBerT KYLE, 
Age 10, grade 5. 


Berwick, IIL., 
June 1, 1931. 
Dear Miss MILLEN: 


You asked for a statement in regard 
to our branch of the Warren County 
Public Library. 


It is reaching so many in our com- 
munity, who would otherwise be de- 
prived access to good books and peri- 
odicals, that its value cannot be es- 
timated. 
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It has furnished books for six schools, 
including our local school during the 
past year. 

The box of books prepared especially 
for the schools, was sent to two teachers 
and both expressed their appreciation 
of the benefit to their pupils. 

Some of our patrons come from a 
distance of six miles to secure books. 

One patron remarked that he had 
voted against the library, but since we 
have it, he didn’t see how we could get 
along without it. 

Some of our parents, who do not 
patronize it for themselves, are very 
anxious to keep it for the good their 
children derive from it. 

Our circulation has steadily in- 
creased, and both children and adults 
have expressed the hope that it shall 
not be closed. 

Very sincerely, 
LiItty Forpyce, 
Station Librarian. 


Kirkwood, Ill. 


June 4, 1931. 


Deak Miss MILLEN: 

In checking over the various ways in 
which the Kirkwood Branch has served 
our village, and surrounding territory, 
the past year, I am writing you an in- 
formal report of the same. 

Aside from our regular patrons, 
many of whom are in our library daily, 
we have furnished material for the fol- 
lowing organizations: The Kirkwood 
Woman’s Club, Chapter T, P. E. O., 
The Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church, and other church societies. 

I would say that the Kirkwood High 
School students use our branch every 
school day of the year. Ninety per cent 
of the books reported upon in high 
school are from this library. The stu- 
dents also use our reference books quite 
extensively. 

The children of Kirkwood are our 
constant patrons, and I know, that in 
many cases, the homes from which they 
come would be without reading matter 
of any sort were it not for the free 
county library system. 

Almost every day we have some call 
for magazines containing suggestions 
for home decoration, landscape garden- 
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ing, flowers and vegetable gardening, 
dress making and cooking helps, all of 
which can be found in periodicals which 
come to our reading table each month. 

The library, as a benefit to our com- 
munity, cannot be overestimated. 

Very truly yours, 
Retta C. AKIN, 
Branch Librarian. 


July 3, 1931. Little York, IIl., 
Dear Sir: 

Little York has enjoyed the privilege 
of a library branch for over ten years. 
During that time the number of read- 
ers has increased thirty-three and one- 
third per cent over the first year. The 
circulation is over two and one half 
times greater than it has been in former 
years. 

A goodly number of readers are in 
the juvenile department. The interest 
in reading has been stimulated by story 
hours and credits given in school for 
outside reading reports. 

During the past year this branch has 
supplied ninety books in six country 
schools. These books were circulated in 
sets of fifteen and kept from four to 
six weeks. This method gave children 
access to books that they neither had in 
their homes nor schools. I found many 
fathers and mothers enjoyed the books 
as much as their children and later 
came to the library for books. 

The teachers in these schools found 
this method of circulation highly sat- 
isfactory and a great help in their 
school work. Those who were return- 
ing to their schools for another year 
have again asked for books. 

As a branch librarian in Warren 
County Library system it seems to me 
that there is no better way of preserv- 
ing the morale and broadening the 
knowledge of our youth than thru the 
reading of good books which have been 
carefully selected. Surely the people of 
Warren County realized these benefits 
for their children and themselves when 
they gave such an overwhelming fav- 
orable vote for this system. 

Yours very truly, 
Exsiz G. WHITEMAN, 
Branch Librarian. 
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BOOK WEEK 
November 15-21, 1931 


“Round the World in Books” is the 
theme for Book Week this year, Novem- 
ber 15th to 21st. Public libraries in a 
number of cities have used this theme 
for children’s exhibits in recent years, 
but, with statesmen endeavoring to 
solve world problems of exceptional 
magnitude this fall, the subject of in- 
ternational friendship through reading 
now has a special timeliness and sig- 
nificance. 

The National Association of Book 
Publishers, headquarters for the Book 
Week campaign, has suggested that 
libraries, schools and bookshops plan 
“Round the World Book Fairs” for the 
week, bringing together all the delight- 
ful foreign children’s books which 
American publishers have made avail- 
able in translation, books which give 
children a sense of intimacy and friend- 
liness for their cousins across the seas. 


France, Russia, India, China, Sweden, 
almost every country round the globe, 
it seems, has made contributions in re 
cent years to the favorite bookshelves 
of American boys and girls. These 
books range from fiction and folk and 
fairy tales to histories, biographies, and 
books of information, giving young 
readers a varied, colorful background 
of knowledge of the world we live in. 

Maud and Miska Petersham, well- 
known for their lovely book illustra- 
tions, have designed a very gay wall 
panel in vivid color for Book Week, 
with children of other lands, in na- 
tional costumes, carrying books to 
American children. This streamer and 
a manual of suggestions for observance 
of the Week will be available in Sep- 
tember from the National Association 
of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


JOHN NEWBERY AWARD 


Elizabeth Coatsworth was awarded 
the John Newbery medal for the most 
distinguished contribution to children’s 
literature during the past year. “The 
cat who went to heaven,” the story of 
a Japanese artist, was the story selected 
for award and presentation of the 
medal was made at a program of the 
American Library Association on the 
Yale campus in June. 

Among other children’s books by this 
author are: The cat and the captain, 
The sun’s diary, Toutou in bondage and 
The boy with the parrot. She has also 
written three volumes of adult poetry. 

The John Newbery medal was estab- 


lished in 1922 by Frederic G. Melcher 
of New York in honor of John New- 
bery, one of the first publishers to 
recognize the importance of books for 
children. Other awards have been: The 
story of mankind, by Hendrik Van 
Loon; Voyages of Dr. Doolittle, Hugh 
Lofting; The dark frigate, Charles 
Boardman Hawes; Tales from silver 
land, Charles J. Finger; Shen of the 
sea, Arthur Bowie Chrisman; Smoky 
Will James; Gay-Neck, Dhan Gopal 
Mukerjii; The trumpeter of Krakow, 
Eric P. Kelly; Hitty, her first hundred 
years, awarded to Rachel Field last 
year. 


LIBRARIES IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


At the 1930 Congress of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association a Committee on 
Education was established. The Com- 
mittee of seven members experienced 
in prison operation and control, states 
its purpose to “stimulate the develop- 


ment of effective educational and 
library programs in penal institutions; 
to collect and disseminate information 
on successful practice, especially where 
notable results have been accomplished 
with limited funds and other handi- 
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caps, and to assist in securing the co- 
operation of state educational agencies 
and others with penal officials. It is 
interested in the library not only as an 
agency of education but also of whole- 
some recreation. It recognizes the 
therapeutic as well as the educational 
value of reading.” 

In view of the lack of funds and of 
trained supervision the penal institu- 
tions are applying to the State libraries 
for advice in the selection of books, for 
purchase and in matters of organiza- 
tion. The A. L. A. Committee on In- 
stitutional Libraries is cooperating with 
the committee. Under joint auspices 
exhibits were held at the annual con- 
ference of the A. L. A. at Yale Uni- 
versity, June 22-27. A simple hand- 
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book for institutional libraries is being 
prepared and suggested purchase lists 
of fiction and non-fiction. The Bureau 
of Social Hygiene has made a grant of 
nearly $900 to the committee for that 
part of its program which concerns 
libraries. 

The Committee hopes to further its 
work by assistance from the state 
library extension departments in con- 
ducting surveys of reading tastes, sup- 
plying books and reading lists for in- 
dividuals, and such aid as may be 
necessary before the Federal institu- 
tions are able to operate efficiently in- 
dependent of outside organization. 

The Illinois Library Extension Divi- 
sion cooperates with many of the state 
institutions in loans of books. 


RARE AMERICAN HISTORY DOCUMENT 


The letter of George III, granting 
independence to the United States has 
recently been made public by the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery. The order, written in 1782, was 
carried out by Thomas Townshend, 
secretary of state in Lord Shelburne’s 
administration, who transmitted the 
articles mentioned therein to John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin and John 
Jay, the Commissioners of the United 
States in Paris, and the articles were 
embodied in the preliminary articles of 
peace between the United States and 
Great Britian, signed November 30th. 

The order is as follows: 


“Windsor, Nov. 19th, 1782, 23m, pt. 
10 P. M., Mr. Townshend may send 
the messenger to Paris with the pre- 
liminary articles and the dispatches as 
soon as they ‘are ready without the wait- 
ing for my seeing the latter; He can- 
not be surprised at my not being over 
anxious for the perusal of them as 
Parliament having to my astonishment 
come to the ideas of granting (Inde- 
pendence) a seperation to North 
America, has disabled me from longer 
(sustaining) defending the just rights 
of this Kingdom. But I certainly dis- 
claim thinking myself answerable for 
any evils that may arise (to) from the 


adoption of this measure as necessity 
not conviction has made me subscribe 
to it. 

(Signed) G. R.” (George Rex) 


It will be noted in George III’s let- 
ter, which is in effect an order, that 
the King first wrote the word “inde- 
pendence” and evidently not liking the 
definiteness of that word as applied to 
the dismemberment of the empire wrote 
“a seperation” over it, misspelling the 
word at that. In the same way he first 
wrote the word “sustaining” and, evi- 
dently not being sure that he coul¢ 
sustain the British power in America 
substituted the word “defending.” 

For fifteen years a staff of expert 
bibliographers has been engaged in 
classifying and cataloguing the collec- 
tion of some 100,000 rare books and 
manuscripts and documents obtained 
within twenty years by the late Henry 
E. Huntington. Of this number not 
more than five per cent have yet been 
listed and classified and the library 
has issued only two publications, a re- 
print of the only known copy of the 
1648 Massachusetts Laws, and the fac- 
simile of the 1603 Hamlet of which 
only two copies are known to exist. 

The letter of George III is now be- 
ing published in the first number of 
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the Huntington Library Bulletin from 
the Harvard University Press. The 
Bulletin will also contain the first 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
American Library Association 


“Index to Children’s Plays,” by 
Aeola Hyatt, $2.50. 


Lists plays of interest to parents, 
teachers and social workers in alpha- 
betical arrangement, regrouping them 
under appropriate days, subjects and in 
accordance with number of characters. 
Books on plays, play production, cos- 
tuming, folk dances and singing games 
separately listed. Contains special sec- 
tion on puppets. About 1,000 titles 
added to “Plays For Children” by Alice 
I. Hazeltine, making about 2,200 titles. 

“Five hundred books for the Senior 
High School Library,” compiled by 
Meta Schmidt under the direction of 
a committee of the A. L. A., 1930. 75c. 


Classified (Dewey decimal) and an- 
notated, with author, title and subject 


index. Contains also a directory of 
publishers. 


“French books for American Libra- 
ries.” 65c. 


Over 700 outstanding French titles 
of the twentieth century, reflecting the 
contemporary French point of view. 
Annotations in English for all adult 
books, and buying information pro- 
vided when obtainable. 

“Essentials in Library Administra- 
tion,” 4th edition, revised by Ethel F. 
McCullough and Maud Van Buren, 
pamphlet. 65c. 


Considers qualifications for a libra- 
rian and trustees, location and equip- 
ment of the library building, library 
supplies, book selection, method of or- 
dering and preparing books, and other 
important phases of library administra- 
tion. 

“Reference books of 1930, second an- 
nual supplement to Guide to reference 
books, 5th edition” by Isadore G. 
Mudge. 70c. 
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authorative biographical information of 
Mr. Huntington as a collector of books, 
manuscripts and paintings. 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AID 


More than 250 titles of the more im- 
portant of the new publications, rang- 
ing widely in subject. 

“Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Year- 
book,” number two, $1.25. 


Contains articles by various authori- 
ties, including discussion of training 
courses, serials, economies for a small 
library, the amount of time a cataloger 
is justified in spending on entries, ar- 
rangement of law libraries and a report 
of progress of the Union Catalog of the 
Library of Congress and of the project 
for placing D. C. numbers on L. C. 
cards. The 1930 proceedings continu- 
ing the proceedings published last year 
by the catalog section, and a directory 
of section numbers are also included in 
the volume. 


“Books for Junior Colleges,” by 
Edna A. Hester, librarian of Pomona 
Junior College. $3.25. 


Contains over 3,500 titles arranged 
under 29 subjects as commonly offered 
in the academic courses of two-year 
colleges. Complete buying information 
and L. C. numbers given for each en- 
try. Periodicals are listed separately 
and books are grouped under special 
classification of subject, with asterisk 
indicating those for first purchase. 


“Booklist Books for 1930,” paper. 
75e. 


Annotated list of the 200 outstand- 
ing titles of the year selected by 
seventy-five representative librarians. 
Contains a technical list prepared by 
Donald Henry of the Pratt Institute 
Free Library, Brooklyn, and a list of 
books on public health and hygiene 
chosen by Ethel Wigmore, assistant 
librarian of the National Health 
Library, New York City, under the 
direction of the librarian. Buying in- 
formation and D. C. numbers are it- 
cluded as in the Booklist. 
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“What People Want to Read,” by 
Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, 
published jointly by A. L. A. and the 
University of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

Dr. Waples has attempted to gauge 
the subjects appealing to different 
classes of people through means of 
questionnaires submitted to 5,000 in- 
dividuals in about 100 groups of like 
sex, education, occupation, age and en- 
vironment, marked upon a check list 
of 117 topics. The result of the find- 
ings is made available through charts 
and lists, and direction as to analysis 
of groups in a given community is 
given. Dr. Waples is acting dean of 
the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. Ralph Taylor, 
associate professor of education, Ohio 
State University, assisted in the work 
and compiled an extensive appendix 
showing the method of assembling the 
data. 

“One hundred Books Chosen by 
Prominent Americans,” 100 copies 80c, 
rate for greater quantities. 

A new reading list replacing 100 
worth-while books issued seven years 
ago. Selected by the vote of 100 persons 
included in Who’s Who in America and 
designed for free distribution by libra- 
Ties, 

“Poetry and Poets, A Reader’s List,” 
arranged by Theresa West Elmendorf. 
Paper, 75c. 

Reprinted from “The Winged 
Horse,” by Joseph Auslander, with a 
few alterations and additions. Short 
notes have been added to many of the 
titles. Intended for the pleasure of the 
readers rather than the buyer’s use. 

“Recreational Reading for Young 
People,” prepared by the Book Sub- 
committee of the A. L. A. 50c. 

An annotated recreational reading 
list of 500 titles designed for young 
people of high school age. 

“Handbook for Teacher-Librarians,” 
prepared by the Elementary Sub-com- 


mittee of the Education Committee of: 


the A. L. A. Paper, 65c. 
Includes list of 100 children’s books 
the teacher-librarian should have read, 
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500 titles for first purchase in an ele- 
mentary school library, 60 additional 
books for advanced readers. Suggests 
the functions of the librarian and gives 
directions for technical work and pur- 
chase of furniture, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

“Graded Reading Lists-Bookmarks.” 
One hundred copies, 75c. Rate for 
quantities. 

Book mark for each grade from one 
to nine, bearing fifteen titles printed 
on different colored paper to distinquish 
grade. 

“Problems of Library Heating and 
Ventilation,” by Samuel H. Ranck. 
Paper, 35c. 

Based on an article in “Heating and 
Ventilating,” April, 1931. Illustrated. 

“College and Reference Library 
Yearbook,” number three, compiled by 
a committee of the College and Refer- 
ence Section of the A. L. A. $2.00. 

“Children’s Library Yearbook,” num- 
ber three, compiled by the Committee 
on library work with children of the 
A. L. A. $1.35. 

“School Library Yearbook,” number 
4, compiled by the Education Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. $2.50. 

“Reading With a Purpose” series. 
Paper 35c each or 15c from the Library 
Extension Division. 

No. 44. Pacific Area in Interna- 
tional Relations, by J. B. Condliffe. 

No. 57. Evolution, by J. A. Thom- 
son. 


H. W. Wilson Company 


“List of Plays for Junior and Senior 
High Schools,’ compiled by Marjorie 
Seligman and Louise M. Frankenstein. 
Paper, 60c. 

Annotated list of plays for high 
schools with buying information and 
number of characters required. Plays 
suitable for junior high schools are in- 
dicated by asterisk. A separate list of 
pageants, minstrels, stunts, revue 
sketches, miniature plays and pan- 
tomimes is included. 

“Censorship and Other Papers,” by 
George F. Bowerman. $2.75. 
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Twenty library essays by Dr. Bow- 
erman, who has been librarian of the 
public library of the District of Colum- 
bia since 1904. 

“Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, Supplement, 1930.” 60c. 
Free to purchasers of parts I and II of 
the standard catalog for high school 
libraries. 

“Standard catalog for High School 
Libraries. Library of Congress Card 
Numbers.” 

Supplied to all buyers of the Stan- 
dard catalog for high school libraries 
as a supplementary service. L. C. num- 
bers will be included in the next 
edition. 

“Practical bibliography making ; with 
problems and examples,” by Martha 
Conner. 50c. 

Essential principles of bibliography 
making, based on the elementary 
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course given by the author who is now 
associate professor of library science 
in the Carnegie Library School of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
exercises are simple and directions are 
explicit. 

“Tllustrative Material for Junior and 
Senior High School Literature,” by 
Katherine E. Wheeling and Jane An- 
derson Hilson. 75c. 

A revision of the pamphlet prepared 
by the authors seven years ago. In- 
cludes new material and omits some no 


longer being published. 


University of Michigan Press 


Alumni Reading Lists, issued by the 
Library Extension Service in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Alumni Rela- 
tions, prepared with the aid of mem- 
bers of the faculties of the University 
of Michigan. $1.00. 


PERSONALS 
Dr. G. W. Akerly, president of the 


board of trustees of the Milford Public 
Library, recently addressed the mem- 
bers of the Lions Club upon the sub- 
ject of their local public library. 

Professor Samuel G. Ayres received 
recognition of his nineteen years of 
service as librarian of Garrett Biblical 
Institute in the first annual Garrett 
dinner held at the First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, on May 28. During 
the administration of Professor Ayres 
the library has increased from 23,000 
volumes to 185,000 volumes, until it is 
now the largest library in the possession 
of any single denominational seminary 
in the country. Professor Ayres will re- 
tire from the librarianship in a short 
time, when he and Mrs. Ayres expect 
to make their home in New England. 

Mary Bigelow, staff member of the 
Rockford Public Library, is enjoying a 
two months vacation in England. A 
staff party was given in her honor 
shortly before she sailed. 

Mrs. Ella R. Chadwick died in a 
Tuscola hospital on June 12, following 
an operation. Mrs. Chadwick had been 


a member of the Tuscola library board 
for twenty-three years. She was prom- 
inent in many other local activities in 
which she took a prominent part. Her 
interests extended beyond ‘Tuscola. 
She served as president of the Fed- 
erated Woman’s Clubs of the 19th Dis- 
trict and was vice-president of the Ili- 
nois Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Chadwick has always been in- 
terested in the cause of better laws for 
women, and in recognition of this fact 
and of her ability as an executive, 
Governor Emmerson appointed her a 
member of the Board of Advisers for 
the State Reformatory for Women at 
Dwight, and at the time of her death 
she was secretary of the Board. She 
will be greatly missed in the community 
to which she has devoted so much of 
her interest. 

Minnie Dill, librarian of the Decatur 
Public Library, has resumed active 
supervision of the library after an ex- 
tended leave of absence. Miss Dill 
spent the winter in California, and 
while there visited many of the libra- 
ries of that state. 
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Pearl I. Field was honored by a sur- 
prise dinner at the Graemere Hotel on 
June 12, in celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her entrance into 
public library service. Miss Field has 
been librarian of the Henry Legler 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library 
since its establishment in 1920, and 
the dinner was arranged in her honor 
by seventy-five present and past mem- 
bers of the Legler Branch. 

Mrs. Ruth Hubbell, librarian of the 
Glenview Library spoke before the 
June meeting of the local parent- 
teacher association upon the subject of 
“Summer Reading for Children.” 

Lillian Jones, librarian of the Villa 
Grove Public Library, is taking the 
summer course for librarians at the 
University of Illinois Library School. 

Elizabeth Krafft has returned from 
Simmons School, Boston, where she 
completed her course in library train- 
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ing. Miss Krafft is now employed in 
the Lake Forest Public Library. 

Vera Smith, formerly reference 
librarian of the Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Lockport Public Library. 
She will assume her duties in the fall. 

Lila Stonemetz, librarian of the Fair- 
field Public Library, has been granted 
a three months leave of absence and 
is now attending the Library School of 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Mrs. R. G. Curry is in charge of the 
Fairfield library in the absence of Miss 
Stonemetz. 

Eileen Velde, formerly reference 
librarian of the Library Extension 
Division, and Ralph Carl Surman of 
Carlinville were married June twenty- 
fifth at the home of the bride’s mother, 
Mrs. C. L. Velde, at Pekin, Illinois. 
Mr. and Mrs. Surman left immediately 
after the ceremony for a trip to Mack- 
inac Island. They will be at home in 
Carlinville, after August fifteenth. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Argo. An exhibit of art work of 
the public schools was displayed in the 
library in June. 

Batavia. An east side branch, com- 
prising a juvenile and adult room, has 
been opened in a private home a short 
distance from one of the local schools. 
The branch is open each Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoon and is in charge 
of Clara Stephens, formerly librarian 
at Mooseheart. 

Belleville. The public library will 
open a new junior adult department on 
September 1, to meet the needs of the 


high school students. The new depari- 


ment will occupy the space now used 
for the children’s room, and the chil- 
dren’s room will be moved to the floor 
below. Kathleen Payne, former as- 
sistant librarian, who is now taking a 
library course at the University of Llli- 
nois Library School, will be in charge 
of the high school department, and 
Mary Alexander, now employed in the 
library, will be the children’s librarian. 


Cairo. A special exhibit of seven 
water color copies of Pompeian frescoes, 
reproducing the design and color of the 
wall decorations of a house destroyed 
by Vesuvius more than 1800 years ago, 
is now being shown at the public 
library. With the paintings are two 
antique bronze Pompeian lamps. The 
exhibit articles are the gift of Mrs. Saf- 
ford and Mrs. Candee, who brought 
them from Italy some years ago. A 
modern exhibit of original silhouettes 
by Milton Webster are also on display. 

One hundred and two children have 
enrolled in the children’s Vacation 
Reading Club, in which each child is 
expected to read about ten books. 

Carthage. Children from the pri- 
mary department through the high 
school grades have registered for the 
summer reading courses in the library. 
Miss Swain, the librarian, has arranged 
groups of books best suited for the dif- 
ferent grades and has prepared charts 
showing the names of the books and 
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names of those registering for the read- 
ing courses. The children are awarded 
stars on their certificates for books read. 

Chicago. The radio program over 
WMAQ on June 17, at 9:15 p. m., was 
devoted to the history of the Chicago 
Public Library and its founding from 
a nucleus of 8,000 volumes given to 
the city by English men of letters 
shortly after the Chicago fire. The pro- 
gram was offered in connection with the 
“Story of Chicago” period which is 
broadcast over WM AQ. 

Chicago. Austin Branch. An etch- 
ing purchased with the prize money re- 
ceived at the Illinois Federation Garden 
Show has been presented as a loan ex- 
hibit to the Austin branch library by 
the Austin Woman’s Garden Club. An 
informal unveiling of the etching was 
held in the library where the picture 
has been placed in a prominent position 
over the clock in the center of the 
library. 

Chicago. John Toman Branch. The 
library has prepared useful guides for 
persons planning to travel, in the ar- 
rangement of pamphlets and volumes 
pertaining to scenic and historic spots 
of our own states and country and of 
foreign lands. Pamphlets concerning 
Chicago, which are particularly timely 
because of the coming exposition, have 
also been placed at the disposal of bor- 
rowers. 

Decatur. Approximately 27,000 
books have been read in ten of the De- 
catur grade schools in the past year. 
The loan of the books to the schools 
during the school year is part -of the 
service rendered by the public library. 

Downers Grove. The library is- 
sued letters to the superintendents of 
the Daily Vacation Bible Schools be- 
fore the opening of the sessions, offer- 
ing them the reserve privilege on books 
needed for their work. Lists of books 
helpful to teachers and parents were 
also compiled. 

Elgin. The Gail Borden Library at 
Elgin is undergoing alterations this 
summer in the form of an $8,825 ad- 
dition which will afford a much needed 
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increase in floor space. The plans pro- 
vide for an enlarged reading room on 
the first floor, north wing, for an ex- 
tension of the second floor reference 
room over the present north wing, and 
for an additional stack space. Ralph E. 
Abell is the architect. 


Evanston. Northwestern University. 
Work was started July eighth on the 
new $1,000,000 Charles Deering library 
on the Northwestern University Cam- 
pus. It is to be placed on the site of old 
Heck hall and will be Gothic in treat- 
ment. The architect, James Gamble 
Rogers of New York, has designed a 
building which will be an important 
step toward the campus beautiful which 
has long been the dream of President 
Walter Dill Scott. The new library is 
made possible by the gift of Charles 
Deering, former official of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company and sup- 
plementary gifts by other members of 
the Deering family since the death of 
the financier. 


Evanston. The June exhibit of the 
Art Center included illustrations of 
Clara Elsene Peck, widely known 
through her work for such magazines 
as Harpers Bazaar, Good Housekeep- 
ing, and Colliers, wood blocks in color 
by Dean Babcock of Denver, and a 
representative display of the work of 
Mark M. Levings, Omaha architect 
who has been recognized by many for- 
eign cities for his aquatints. Guy C. 
Caldwell, director of the art exhibit, 
gave a lecture for the public in the 
Foundation rooms of the Evanston 
Public Library while the work of these 
artists was on display. 

Galesburg. Knox College. A rare 
pamphlet, of which only one copy is 
known to exist, has been presented to 
Knox College by Edward Caldwell of 
New York City, on behalf of Ada 
Hinckley Chapman, Knox graduate in 
1891. The pamphlet is by Riley Root, 
a pioneer settler, and describes his over- 
land journey from Galesburg to the 
California gold fields in 1849. Mr. 
Caldwell has had the pamphlet encased 
in tooled leather containing also a 
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photograph of Mr. Root, and a photo- 
graph of Dr. Chapman. 

Gillespie. Dwight Wilcox, retiring 
president of the Gillespie Rotary Club 
recommended in his report on July first 
that the club cooperate with other local 
organizations in the erection of a new 
library building on the site leased to 
the town for fifty years for that pur- 
pose by the Big Four Railroad Com- 
pany. Drawings of the contemplated 
building are on exhibit at the present 
library room and local sentiment for 
the new building is growing. 

Highland Park. The Garden Study 
Club is furnishing flowers to the library 
through the summer. Individual mem- 
bers are responsible for the flowers each 
week. 

Johnston City. The city library has 
installed a rental shelf of fiction, with a 
charge of ten cents a week and three 
cents a day for a period over that time. 
The money received from rental will be 
used to buy other new books for the 
shelf and as the books are paid for 
they will be placed on the borrowers 
shelves. 


Lake Forest. Sunday June seventh, 
marked the formal opening of the 
$300,000 Kersey Coates Reed Memorial 
Library which is the gift to Lake 
Forest of Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe 
and Mrs. Kersey Coates Reed. The 
library was open for public inspection 
from noon until six o’clock, tea being 
served from four till six by the wives 
of the trustees and women members of 
the board. More than 2,000 visitors 
from Lake Forest and other North 
Shore towns thronged the building. 
Many expressed personally their ap- 
preciation of the gift to Mrs. Reed and 
Mrs. Schweppe who were in the lobby 
most of the afternoon. 


The plans were designed by Edwin 
H. Clark and were recently awarded 
the Chicago Architects’ club prize for 
craftsmanship. The library is of im- 
ported Holland brick trimmed with 
buff Bedford stone and is of modernized 
Georgian style. The delivery room and 
lobby are trimmed with Bardiglio 
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marble with floors of white Alabama 
marble. Later the delivery room will 
be decorated with twelve murals by 
Nicholas Remisoff representing ancient 
poets and prose writers. 

The adult’s reading room and refer- 
ence room, finished in oak with Ameri- 
can walnut trimmings and furniture, 
are at the right of the delivery room. 
To the left is the children’s room and 
librarian’s office, similar to the adult’s 
room in style and furnishing. Back 
of these are the work rooms and stacks 
built to accommodate 100,000 books. 
The basement contains a lecture room 
seating 130 and a children’s story room. 
Unusual features of the building are 
the two walled gardens at the south 
which may be used for out of door 
reading rooms in the summer. 

The Lake Forest Library started in 
1899 with Horace H. Martin as the 
librarian. Stella Glasgow is the pres- 
ent librarian and Virginia Newcomb is 
in charge of children’s work. Alfred 
E. Hamil, president of the board of 
trustees, directed the building of the 
library, which is considered one of the 
finest and most complete for its size 
in the country. 

At a meeting of the city council 
June 15, the appreciation of the people 
of Lake Forest was tendered the donors 
of the Memorial Library building in a 
resolution as follows: 

“Resolved, That the council of the 
City of Lake Forest, speaking for the 
citizens and their children, desire to 
express their appreciation and delight 
in the library building just completed. 
The new home of our library more than 
meets all requirements of the present 
and provides for years of future de- 
velopment. While the people of Lake 
Forest realized when the building was 
offered that a much desired improve- 
ment to our city would result, we wish 
the donors to know how much finer 
even than expected is the new building 
so generously given, and how much 
pride Lake Forest takes and will take 
in honoring the memory of Kersey 
Coates Reed and the generosity of Mrs. 
Reed and Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe.” 
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Lockport. The Lockport township 
library board report the purchase at 
their July meeting of the Perry Corn- 
eau property at Eighth and State 
Streets to be remodeled for library use. 
This centrally located property, for 
which the board paid $19,000, will be 
easily adapted to its new use because 
of the large rooms. The grounds will 
also be developed into a public park. 

Madison. A diploma is awarded 
each child in the public library who 
reads and satisfactorily reports upon six 
books from the vacation reading list. 

Maywood. One hundred forty-nine 
children have enrolled in the reading 
classes sponsored by the main and 
branch libraries. The children become 
members of a travel club and are each 
given a passport bearing a description 
and photograph and a list of the books 
about foreign lands. 

Mendota. The Graves Public Li- 
brary has received $1,000 from the 
estate of Hattie Shedd. The money will 
be left as an endowment fund, the in- 


terest only will be used for the purchase 
of new books. 


Mount Morris. Formal transfer of 
the Mount Morris Public Library was 
made by the Current Events Club to 
the newly elected Library Board on 
May 12. The nucleus of the library 
was formed about thirty years ago when 
a group of women began the exchange 
of books and added to it slowly until 
the village board granted the use of 
the board room in 1923. The village 
voted a tax for the support of the 
library in July, 1930. 

Naperville. The historical exhibit at 
the Nicholas Public Library was 
marked by the registered attendance of 
more than thirty-five hundred people 
during the two Centennial days, rep- 
resenting visitors from foreign coun- 
tries as well as many states of this 
country. The Library Museum was es- 
tablished in 1912 by Miss Egermann, 
the librarian. 

Newton. Open house was held at the 
public library the latter part of June. 
Several new cards were taken out of the 
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visitors and a large circulation was re- 
corded during the afternoon. 

Oglesby. A Rainbow Reading club 
is attracting the children of the public 
library to wider summer reading. The 
children are members of the groups of 
each color which comprise the rainbow. 
The travel club of summer reading be- 
gun last year is also providing interest. 

Pekin. Children of the fourth to 
eighth grades are taking an active in- 
terest in the travel club at the public 
library. Tickets are issued to each 
member and the tour of reading ex- 
tends over the summer. A library pin 
is awarded each child reading six books, 
and a certificate for four additional 
books. Added books merit a star on 
these certificates which will be exhibited 
in the children’s department during 
Book Week. 

Peoria. An exhibit of the art work 
of senior students of the Bradley Poly- 
technic institute was placed on display 
in the Peoria public library in June. 
The exhibit included oil paintings, pen 
and ink, charcoal and tempera colors, 
and varied in subject from abstract de- 
sign to realistic portraiture, still life 
and commercial art. Problems in in- 
terior decoration, modeling, design and 
the crafts were also prominent in the 
exhibit. 


Peoria. The special summer reading 
project of the library has brought more 
than 375 children for enrollment. Sup- 
plementary reading lists were dis- 
tributed to all the grade schools, from 
which 15 books reported upon entitled 
the child to a diploma, with a star . 
added for each extra book. 

Peru. The library has received a 
copy of an old newspaper, “The Peru 
Weekly Chronicle” dating back before 
Civil War days. The paper was found 
among the possessions of T. H. Webb 
in Auburn, Maine, who sent it to the 
Peru Chamber of Commerce, because 
of its historical interest in mention of 
early names, associated with Peru. 

Sterling. The library is varying the 
usual plan of the children’s summer 
travel tour by requiring pamphlets 
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illustrated and containing short articles 
about each country visited, instead of 
a formal book report. Travel by air- 
plane, steamer and overland are all 
provided in the reading lists suggested 
for the club. 

A statue of ,Sacajawea, the Indian 
bird woman, has been purchased by the 
library from funds provided by the late 
W. T. Jennings, and as a memorial to 
him. Mr. Jennings was president of 
the board at the time of his death in 
1927. Cyrus Dallin is the sculptor of 
the work. 

Urbana. University of Illinois. The 
library has received a valuable gift of 
books through the will of Mary F. Kit- 
chell, Pana. The collection, numbering 
2,667 volumes, 268 bound volumes of 
periodicals, 62 volumes of unbound 
periodicals, and a large number of 
newspapers and mounted photographs, 
was the private library of Captain John 
W. Kitchell, who planned the bequest 
to the university library before his 
death in 1914. Included among the 
books are a few very old and rare copies, 
dating back as far as 1475. An 1865 
edition of Audubon’s Birds in America, 
in seven volumes, is also among the 
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interesting items of the collection. 
Captain Kitchell was a prominent at- 
torney of Pana and he and Mrs. Kit- 
chell took an active and generous part 
in the development of the city during 
their long residence in that place. 

Western Springs. A new library 
building is to be erected as a memorial 
to Thomas A. Ford, through the gift of 
Mrs. Ford and other members of the 
Ford family. The building will be a 
structure about 30 x 75 feet, of Bed- 
ford stone, and will occupy a desirable 
site among a group of other public 
buildings. The village board has re- 
cently increased the library tax to nine- 
tenths of a mill in order to maintain 
the new library efficiently. The build- 
will be planned by Frederick Johnck, 
architect, and is expected to take about 
ninety days for construction. 

Wilmette. A treasure hunt, in which 
the treasure is located through a list 
of books to be read, is offered the boys 
and girls of the Summer Reading Club. 
The groups are divided into the 
younger, intermediate, and older classes 
and each child is required to own a 
library card before he may join in the 
treasure hunt. 
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